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It b all over now. The frightful moment has 
passed and what unfolded before the eyes of a 
nation has begun — such b nature’s mercy — to 
recede. But stark images still crowd the mind. 
We remember the smiling young couple, and a 
bunch of red roses; then — the monstrous act it- 
self; and then— a flag-decked caisson, bowed 
heads, a lovely widow’s moving gestures, a new 
President’s resolute face, an assassin’s ironic end 
and a little son’s salute. Yet even these memories, 
like those of every previous national tragedy. 



would eventually fade into the dry pages of hb- 
tory, were it not for the camera’s eye that re- 
corded with immediacy and color the events of 
those 72 hours. And with thb record, future gen- 
erations shall also become privileged witnesses to 
the actual event, to be present and shaken and 
reawakened as we were. 

We have devoted thb edition to the memory 
of John F. Kenrtedy so that in days to come 
men and women may open these pages before 
their children and say this b how it was. 



The President’s Empty Chair 



Seeing the President was, under Jack Kennedy, a relaxed visit. 
You might have had to wait around for a while in the anteroom 
or in hb secretary’s office (she was a friendly middle-aged lady 
with rimless Spectacles), but eventually you were invited in. When 
thb happened you got up from a simple straight-backed chair 
with a black-cushioned seat and walked into the Oval Office. Im- 
mediately you were conscious of the blue rug, the desk with light 
streaming in from the broad windows behind it, tlic naval paint- 
ings on the walb, the fireplace flanked on both sides by deep 
sofas upholstered in white. At the end of the sofas and facing 
the fireplace, with a wicker back and a seat with a cushion match- 
ing the sofas, stood the rocking chair. 

The President’s handshake was neither loo hard nor loo soft 
It was gracious. He sat in the rocking chair and you sat on the 
sofa looking at him from the side. He was carefully but somewhat 
informally dressed, trousers sharply pressed and well-worn shoes 
wdl shined. His face had an everlasting tan, and he looked at 
you with head slightly cocked back and gray eyes glinting at you 
with an expression that combined interest amusement and mischief. 

President Kennedy was fascinated by the press. He played it 
quite frankly to enhance himself and hb Administration. He read 
avidly and quickly and had a journalbt’s antennae out for the pub- 
lic pulse. So it was natural f^or him to ask me right away about 
Life’s Nielsen rating. I didn’t have the vaguest idea what it was, 
but he did — to the finest percentage point 



The subject dianged quickly. A week before he had had hb 
altercation with U.S. Steel. Thb got hb anger up. The pointing 
finger waggled again and again to punctuate each point He even 
picked up a magazine (not Life) and, to emphasize a point further, 
flung it across the room. It smacked against the wall, under a 
painting of a naval battle, and fell to the floor. 

Then, in another mood, the President got up from his rocking 
chair and took me out through the French doors to hb rose garden, 
of which he was very proud. The roses were not in bloom, but the 
tulips were blazing. He said that the gardens were a mess when he 
came to live in the White House. Now, it was true, they were 
beautifuL As the man talked you felt that he loved hb garden, 
just os you knew, had you raced sailboats against him, that he loved 
the sea and that he loved to win a race. 

All of us are sad that he b dead. I am particularly sad. I liked 
him os a man. He was a fine President. It b hard for me to forget 
one slight incident — one that revealed to me the guts he had. I 
knew, as wc all did, that hb back hurt. But 1 didn’t realize how 
much until he took me over to a comer of his outer office to show 
me a hunting rifle he was going to present to a vbiting head of 
state. It was in a brown cardboard carton standing in the comer. 
Bending over slightly, the President took apart the side of the 
carton and sidled the weapon out, holding the muzzle and sliding 
the butt across the floor. It weighed nine pounds, he said, but he 
couldn’t even lift it. He asked me to help him and I did. 




GeOROB P. Hunt Managiitg Editor 
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By Theodore H. White 



FOR PRESIDENT KENNEDY 



S Hyannb Port 

he remembers how hot the sun was in 
Dallas, and the crowds — greater and wilder than the 
crowds in Mexico or in Vienna. The sun was blinding, 
streaming down; yet she could not put on sunglasses 
for she had to wave to the crowd. 

And up ahead she remembers seeing a tunnel around 
a turn and thinking that there would be a moment 
of coolness under the tunnel. There was the sound of 
the motorcycles, as always in a parade, and the oc- 
casional backfire of a motorcycle. The sound of the 
shot came, at that moment, like the sound of a back- 
fire and she remembers Connally saying, “No, no, no, 
no, no. . . /* 

She remembers tlie roses. Three times that day in 
Texas they had been greeted with the bouquets of yel- 
low roses of Texas. Only, in Dallas they had given her 
reef roses. She remembers thinking, how funny — red 
roses for me; and then tlie car was full of blood and 
red roses. 

Much later, accompanying the body from the Dal- 
las hospital to the airpon, she was alone with Clint 
Hill— the first Secret Scr\*ice man to come to their res- 
cue — and with Dr. Burkley, the White House physi- 
cian. Burk ley gave her two roses that had slipped un- 
der the President’s shirt when he fell, his head in her 
lap. 

All through the night they tried to separate him 
from her, to sedate her, and lake care of her — and she 



would not let them. She wanted to be with him. She 
remembered that Jack had said of his father, when 
his father suffered the stroke, that he could not live 
like that. Don’t let that happen to me, he had said, 
when I have to go. 

Now, in her hand she was holding a gold St. Chris- 
topher’s medal. 

She had given him a St. Christopher’s medal when 
they were married; but when Patrick died this sum- 
mer, they had wanted to put something in the coffin 
with Patrick that was from them both; and so he had 
put in the St. Christopher’s medal. 

Then he had asked her to give him a new one to 
mark their 10th wedding anniversary, a montli after 
Patrick’s death. 

He was carrying it when he died and she had found 
it. But it belonged to him — so she could not put that 
in the coffin with him. She wanted to give him some- 
thing that was hers, something that she loved. So she 
had slipped off her wedding ring and put it on his 
finger. When she came out of the room in the hospital 
in Dallas, she asked: “Do you think it was right? Now 
I have nothing left.” And Kenny O’Donnell said, 
“You leave it where it is.” 

That was at 1 :30 p.m. in Texas. 

But then, at Bethesda Hospital in Maryland, at 
3 a.m. the next morning, Kenny slipped into the cham- 
ber where the body lay and brought her back the ring, 
which, as she talked now, she twisted. 

On her little finger was the other ring: a slim, gold 
circlet with green emerald chips — tlie one he had given 
her in memory of Patrick. 




Thhre was a thought, too, that was always with her. 
“When Jack quoted something, it was usually classi- 
cal,** she said, “but Tm so ashamed of myself— all I 
keep thinking of is this line from a musical comedy. 

“At night, before we’d go to sleep, Jack liked to 
play some records; and the song he loved most came 
at the very end of this record. The lines he loved to 
hear were: Don't let it he forgot y that once there was a 
spoty for one brief shining moment that was known 
as Cameht." 

She wanted to make sure that the point came clear 
and went on: “There’ll be great Presidents again — and 
the Johnsons are wonderful, they’ve been wonderful 
to me — but there’ll never be another Camelot again. 

“Once, the more I read of history the more bitter I 
got. For a while I thought history was something that 
bitter old men WTOte. But then I realized history made 
Jack what he was. You must think of him as this little 
boy, sick so much of the time, reading in bed, reading 
history, reading the Knights of the Round Table, read- 
ing Marlborough. For Jack, history was full of heroes. 
And if it made him this way — if it made him see the 
heroes — maybe other little boys will see. Men arc such 
a combination of good and bad. Jack had this hero 
idea of history, the idealistic view.” 

But she came back to the idea that transfixed her: 
Don't let it be forgot y that once there was a spoty for 
one brief shining moment that was known as Camelot 
— and it will never be that way again.*’ 

As for herself? She was horrified by the stories that 
she might live abroad. ‘Tm never going to live in 
Europe. I’m not going to ‘travel extensively abroad.* 



That's a desecration. I’m going to live in the places 
I lived with Jack. In Georgetown, and with the Ken- 
nedys at the Cape. They’re my family. I’m going to 
bring up my children. I want John to grow up to 
be a good boy.” 

As for the President’s memorial, at first she remem- 
bered that, in every speech in their last days in Texas, 
he had spoken of how in December this nation would 
loft the largest rocket booster yet into the skyi making 
us first in space. So she had wanted something of his 
there when it went up — perhaps only his initials paint- 
ed on a tiny comer of the great Saturn, where no one 
need even notice it. But now Americans will seek the 
moon from Cape Kennedy. The new name, bom of 
her frail hope, came as a surprise. 

The only thing she knew she must have for him 
was the eternal flame over his grave at Arlington. 

“Whenever you drive across the bridge from Wash- 
ington into Virginia,” she said, “you sec the Lee Man- 
sion on the side of the hill in the distance. When 
Caroline was very little, the mansion was one of the 
first things she learned to recognize. Now, at night 
you can see his flame beneath the mansion for miles 
away.” 

She said it is time people paid attention to the new 
President and the new First Lady. But she docs not 
want them to forget John F. Kennedy or read of him 
only in dusty or bitter histories: 

For one brief shining moment there was Camelot 







